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t be paid, or it will be charged with the sub- nestly to God for his wisdom and guidance.” Before 
. tion. I left my mother’s presence, she spoke to me also 
TEE REPOSITORY. on my master passion—anger, ma 1, ungovernable 
| rage. She told me that even in the early years of 
)M THE LONDON MAGAZINE FOR JANUARY. | myychildhood, she had trembled at my anger—she 
THE SON AND HEIR. confessed that she dreaded to hear while I was ab 
A STORY FOR THE IRASCIBLE. sent, that it had plunged me into some horrid crime 
My youth was passed in thé thoughtless and ex- | She knew not how just her fears had been ; for had 
6 t gaiety of the French court. My temper | not my father’s death recalled me to England, I 
13 always violent; and [returned home one morn- | should probably have en the murderer of that 
s, long after midnight, frantic with rage at some | thoughtless stripling who had unknowingly provo 
jmaginary insult which I had received. My ser- ed me, and whom I was about to challenge to fight 
vant endeavored to speak to me as I entered the | the morning I left Versailles. 
h , but [ repulsed him violently, and rushed up | My mother did not speak tome in vain. I detet 
’ t vm. Llocked the door, and sat dov in- mined to ture ai once from mv former ways, to re 
Bias t to write a challenge. My hand trembled so | gulate my conduct by the high and holy principles 
* I vat it would not hold the pen, I started up | of the religion I l, and to reside on my own 
4 1 the room: the pen was again in my hand, | estgte in habits of manly and domestic simpli 
v ard a low voice speaking earnestly at the About threeyears after I had succeeded to the ti 
, ating to admitted. The voice was that | tles and possessions of my foref the 
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\ writt y my mother, and entre When I knelt before God, I forgot to pray that he 
s me instantly to return to th would teach me what to pray for ; I did not entreat 
I was far from Par My father’s residence | that his wisdom would direct me how to use what 
was in the north of England. [ arrived here only | his pod ne rave. No, lp | as for my life, I 
in time to follow the corpse of my beloved father to | prayed without cea , but I chose the blessing 
Uggs ave. Immediately on my return from the fu- | 1 prayed for a son—my prayers were at last granted, 
neral, my mother sent to me, requesting my atten- | a son was born tot beautiful healthy ~ s 
lance in heg own apartment. Traces ofa deep-seat- | thought myself perfectly happ My light was 
€ ef were fresh upon her fine countenance, but | more than ever to live in the pleasant retirement of 
st eivedme with acalm seriousness. Love for jtny own home, so that year after year passed away, 
her living child had struggled with her sorrow for | and only settled me down more entirely in the ha- 
the ad; and sh d chosen that hour to rouse | bits of domestic life. My boy ew up to be a tall 
me fram the follies, from the sins of my past life and healthy lad; his.intellect was far beyond his 
My mother was always a superior creature. 1 felt, | years; and I loved to make him my companion, as 
as I listened go her, the real dignity of a Christian | much from the chamming freshness of his thoughts, 
mag@gn’s character. She won me by the truth, the 
















n, the gentleness of her words. She spoke 
plainly of my degrading 
upi.aid me. She set before me the duties which 
I was called upon to perform. “1 know 
you w ot trifle with those duties. ‘You are not 
+ My son ; you must not live to yourself ; 
you profess the name of Christian; you can hold no 


conduct, but she did not 








She said, 
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as frogagthe waygnth of my attachment towards the 


child. 1 learned to wonder at the satisfaction I had 


once felt in mere worldly society,as I studied the cha- 
racter of my son. He was not without the faults 
which all children possess, which are rooted deep 


in human nature ! but in all his faults, in his deceit, 
and what child is not taught deceit by his own heart? 
ow 


there was a charming awkwardness, an 
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all worldly trick, which appeared then very new to 


me.—I used all my efforts to prevent vice from be- 


coming habitual to him ; I strove to teach him t! 

government of himself, by referring not only every 
action, but every thought, to one high and holy 
principle of thinking and acting to God; at dit 
strove to build up consistent habits on the founda 
tion of holy principle I was so anxious about my 
son, that I did not dare to treat his faults with a fool 
ish ind Ipence. I taught him to know that I cou i 
rete and that I would be obeyed ; yet he lived 


with me, I tins, all the confidence;of speech and 


action, and seemed never so happy as when he sat 


at my feet, and asked me, in the eagerness of his 


happy fancies, more questions than I could, in truth, 
i ’ j ’ 


answer, I cannot go on speaking thus of those 
fo 
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time, my thoughts, my soul’s best energies to my 
glect i, 


heart sposi 


joyous times which are gone forever—I will turn to 


a darker subject—to myself I gave up my 


child, Tt ne ed mys the improvement of 
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own and its d tions $s may seem 


strange and improbable to some be ima 
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to my son, would, in the teaching, have been learnt 
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it 
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| so’? when passionat angry myself, | had punish 
y ™) 
| ed my boy for want of tem ( Id it be expec 
| 1) 
| ¢ 1 that Maurice would profit by my instructions, 
| } ’ 1 > , 
| when my example too often belict| my words ? But 
| 
} I will pass on at once to my guilt 
| 
The Countess, my mother, had gwen to Maurice a 
| ' beautiful Arabian horse, 1 loved to encourage the 
| boy 1 all manly exercises. While a mere child, he 
' 1 } | 7 
rode with a grace which I have seldom seen sur- 
| passed by the best horsemen. How nobly would 
he bear himself, as side by side on our fleet horses ® 
1 we flew over the open country! Often, often, do 
| ld memory his clear sparkling eyes glanc 
| 4 , 
| th intelligence ; his fair brow contracted with 
f 
| and peculiar frown which gives assur 
| 
} ance that the mind shares in the smile of the lips 
.< ten do IL see before me the pure glow flooding 
over his cheek, the waves of ght hair floating 
a away from his s! vuldegg, as he gal full in the 
af face of the fine free wind 
M v love Araby courser ill noble spi 
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rited boys love a favorite horse. He loved to dress, 
and to feed, and to caress the beautiful creature ;— 
and Selim knew his small gentle hand, and would 
arch his sleek and shining neck when the boy drew 
nigh, and turn his dark lustrous eye with a look like 
that of pleased recognition on him, when his master 


My child was about eleven years old at the time 
J must now speak of. He usually passed many 
hours of the morning in the library with me. It 
was on the 17th of June, a lovely spring morning, 
Maurice had been very restless and inattentive to 
his books, The sunbeams dazzled his eyes, and 
the fresh wind fluttered among the pages before 
him. The boy removed his books, and sat down at 
a table far from the open window. I turned round 
an hour after from a volume which had abstracted 
all my thoughts. The weather was very hot, and 
the child had fallen fust asleep. He started up at 
once when I spoke. I asked him if he could say 
his lesson? He replied, “Yes,” and brought the 
book instantly : but he scarcely knew a word, and 
he seemed careless, and even indifferent. I blam- 
ed him, and he replied petulantly. I had given 
back the book to him, when a servant entered, and 
told me that a person was waiting my presence be- 
low. I desired the boy, somewhat in an angry tone, 
not to stir from the room till I returned, and then 
to let me hear him say his lesson perfectly. He 
promised to obey me. There is a small closet open- 
ing from the library ; the window of this closet over- 
looks the stable. Probably the dear child obeyed 
me in learning perfectly his lesson ; but 1 was de- 
tained long ; and he went to the closet in which I 
had allowed him to keep the books belonging to 
himself. A bow and arrows which I had lately given 
him were there ; perhaps the boy could not help 
looking on them ; they were lying on the floor when 
1 entered afterwards. From that closet Maurice 
heard the sound of a whip—he heard quick and 
brutal strokes falling heavily. Springing up, he ran 
to the window ; beneath he saw one of the grooms 
beating, with savage cruelty, his beautiful and favo- 
rite little courser. The animal seemed almost mad- 
dened with the blows; and the child called out 
loudly to bid the man desist. At first the groom 
scarcely heeded him, and then "ye coldly at the 
indignant boy, told him that the ting was ne- 
cessary, and that so young a gentleman could not 
understand how a horse should be managed. In 
vain did my child command the brutal fellow to 
stop. The man pretended not to hear him, and 
led the spirited creature farther away from beneath 
the window. Instantly the boy rushed from the 
room, and in a few minutes was in the yard below. 
Tentered the library shortly after my son had left it. 
‘The person who had detained me brought news 
which had much disconcerted, nay displeased me. 
1 was in @ very ill humor when I returned to the 
xoom wher left Maurice ; I looked vainly fer 
him, and was very angry to perceive that my re- 
quest had been disobeyed ; the closet door was 
open; I sought him there. While I wondered at 
his absence, I heard his voice loud in anger. For 
some moments I gazed from the window in silence. 
Beneath stood the boy, holding with one hand the 
reins of the courser, who trembled all over, his fine 








sweat ; in his other hand there was a horse-whip, 
with which the enraged boy was lashing the brutal 
groom. Ina voice of loud anger, I called out.— 
The child looked up; and the man who had be- 
fore stood with his arms folded, and a smile of calm 
insolence on his face, now spoke with pretended 
mildness, more provoking to the child, but which 
then convinced me that Maurice was in fault. He 
came instantly and stood before me, yet panting 
with emotion, his face all flushed, and his eyes all 
sparkling with passion. Again he would have spo- 
ken, but I would not hear. ‘Tell me, sir,” I 
cried ; ‘ Answer me one question ; are you right 
or wrong ’” “Right,” the boy replied proudly. 
He argued with me—my fury burst out. Alas, I 
knew not what I did! but I snatched the whip from 
his hand—I raised the heavy handle. I meant not 
to strike where I did. The blow fell with horrid 
force on his fair head. There was iron on the handle, 
and my child, my only child, dropt lifeless at my 
feet. Ere he fell, I was deadly cold, and the mur- 
derous weapon had dropped away from my hand.— 
Stiffened with horror, I stood over him speechless, 
and rooted awhile to the spot. At last the yeils of 
my despair brought others to me—the wretched 
groom was the first who came, I saw no more, but 
fell in a fit beside my lifeless child. 
[To BE CONTINUED.] 
vn 
THE INTEGRITY OF A CHRISTIAN AND GE- 
NEROSITY OF AN INFIDEL. 
Compian, a French merchant, having embarked 
for Egypt, in the prosecution of his business, had 
the misfortune to be captured by a pirate of Tripoli, 
and sold to a rich individual. Though treated with 
great gentleness, the prospect of hopeless separa- 
tion from his family and relatives plunged him ipto 
deep melancholy. His master having in vain en- 
deavoured to comfort him, at length allowed him 
to revisit his native country, and settle his affairs, on 
a promise that he would return within a limited pe- 
riod. Compian passed a few months in the bosom 
of his family, and, like another Regulus, fulfilled his 
eugagement with the generous barbarian. On his 
arrival at Tripoli, he found the latter overwhelmed 
with grief on account of the dangerous illness of 
a beloved wife. ‘ Christian,’ said he, ‘ you return 
most opportunely : you see my sufferings. Pray 
to your God that he will take pity on my wife and 
myself—for the prayers of the righteous avail much.’ 
Compian instantly fell on his knees, blending his 
supplications with those of the Moslem : and the 
fair patient was soon restored to health. Her grate- 
ful husband would no longer have an unhappy per- 
son in his presence. ‘ Cease,’ said he, ‘to lament 
your fate. Gladly would I retain you under my 
roof, pass my days in yoursociety, and give you my 
daughter in marriage : but the law of the prophet 
forbids the union. Accept, then, the only worthy 
present that I can give, nor thank me till I have me- 
rited your gratitude. Receive your freedom—and 
take your passage in the vessel which I have loaded. 
The cargo is your own; for I would not restore you 
empty handed to your friends. Goin peace; and 
may Heaven protect and bless you !” 





When I see a taste for reading in a female, I for- 
get her little foibles,and am quite willing to overlook 





ceat and slender legs recking and streaming with 





even affectation, which I rate the worst of them. 





ON CIRCUMSPECTION. 

Lucy and Emilia were admiring the structure of 
a spider’s web, which was formed between the 
branches of a tall shrub in the garden at Hart-hill, 
when Euphronius, returning from his morning walk, 
stopped to inquire what object so much engaged 
their attention. 

The dew-drops yet spangled the fine threads of 
which the web was composed, and rendered every 
part of it conspicuously beautiful. A small winged 
insect happened at this instant to be caught in the 
toil; and the spider, before invisible, advanced 
along the lines from his secret retreat, seized the 
prey, and killed it, by instilling a venomous juice 
iato the wound which he had made in its little body. 

When the rapacious tyrant had almost devoured 
his game, another fly of a larger size became en- 
tangled in the mesh. He waited patiently till the 
insect was fatigued, by struggling to obtain its li- 
berty ; and then rolling the web round it, he left 
the poor fly in a state of terror and impotence, as a 
future repast for his returning appetite. 

You pity the fate, said Euphronius, of this un- 
fortunate insect whose destruction is the natural 
consequence of its ignorance and want of cau- 
tion. Remember that you yourselves will be ex- 
posed, in the commerce of life, to various snares, 
dangerous to your virtue, and subversive to your 
peace of mind. 


== ———s 
THE MONITOR. 


“« Lean not on earth ; *twill pierce thee to the heart ; 
A broken reed at best ; but oft a spear ; 
On its sharp point Peace bleeds, and Hope expires.” 











FOR THE GA RLAND. 

In my last walk along the mountain base, I was 
accompanied by friend C——. After dwelling with 
delight upon the rude magnificence of the scene, 
we retraced our steps cheerfully, as travellers, tho’ 
weary, are wont to do, when returning to the peacc- 
ful comforts of home. It was one of those mild, clea: 
days which occasionally break in upon the gloom 
of winter, dispelling the intrusions of Care, and 
giving place to the vivifying influence of Hope. As 
we returned along the road which runs at the foot 
of the bleak and desolated mountain, where the sun, 
during half the year, never sheds a kindly ray, we 
plucked some branches of an evergreen, which, 
amid all the rigors of the season, had survived and 
yet retained its vernal verdure. Little did I think, 
when thus bringing home these unfading stems, that 
ere the lapse of two short months, I should be sum- 
moned to strew sprigs of the same evergreen @ver 
the remains of my worthy friend. Little did I sup- 
pose, that the parlor, festooned by these rural em- 
blems of nature’s revival, would so soon be encom- 
passed in the gloom of mourning ; that the cheer- 
ful family, whose countenances were brightened 
with the beam of joy at the appearance of their 
kind protector and comforter, would be suddenly 
plunged into the abyss of grief. But such are the 


uncertainties of life ! ° 
** The spider’s most attenuated thread, - 
Is cord—is cable—to man’s tender lie 
On earthly bliss ; it breaks at every breeze.” 
While the mind is indulging its bright anticipa- 
tions of prospective joys, some sudden ity dis- 
pels its cheering hopes, and encircles i in the 





depths of wo. Thus it was with the worthy family 
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group that welcomed the return of my friend. The 
strong tie of conjugal and filial affection was severed 
by the scythe of Death, whose unmeasured sweep at 
once levels the humble and the great. Never can the 
impression made, in witnessing the last sad offices 
of respect, be erased from my memory ;—never, 
while the throb of sympathy heaves my bosom, 
can [ forget the parting interview of those whose af- 
fection had been indissolubly interwoven with bis. 
‘*Good heaven! what sorrows gloom’d the parting 
day '” 

Those who beheld the scene, well recollect the deep, 
soul-stirring sensations which were excited, when 
the agonized relatives came to take the ‘last, last 
look” at him whom they adored—when the do- 
mestics of his household sadly thronged forward to 
test the reality of their loss, and shed the parting 
tear over the remains of their beloved master. Well 
might the good pastor eulogise the virtues of the 
man who had thus endeared the uncultivated hearts 
of his dependants ; and with truth could he say— 
‘the imagination will long body him forth, as he 
was wont to appear, with the voice of gentleness, 
the stnile of friendship, and the heart ever ready to 
** meltyat another’ wo.” 


**Each lonely place shall him restore, 
For him the tear be duly shed ; 
WBelov'd till life can charm no more, 
And mourn’d till Pity’s self be dead.” 
THE RAMBLER. 
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Were we willing to indulge a feeling of vanity, 
we might be flattered with the opinion that the in- 
creasing patronage of this work is a compliment to 
its merits, and that each name added to our list 
may be esteemed as an approving testimonial. But 
such is not the case: we are disposed rather to at- 
tribute it to a progressive taste for the cultivation of 
literature. Evidences of this taste are frequently 
leveloped in the multiplication of periodical works, 
which seem as congenial to the wilderness as to 
the populous and polite cities of our flourishing 
republic. ‘The truth is, the march of improvement 
is grand, rapid, and irresistible. And the name of 
every fair one inscribed upon our roll, will serve as 
a cheering stimulant to act worthily the humble part 
which their kind favors have allotted us to fill, 





OP We are mere tyros in criticism, but we will 
venture to recommend to some of our poetical cor- 
tespondents a little more attention to the laws of 
versification, 

cnmaetaiisianis 
FOR THE LADIES’ GARLAND, 
A FRAGMENT. 

In a secluded part of this sweet county 
of Jefferson, there once resided a happy 
family, which consisted of.a pious old 
gentleman, his amiable wife and daugh- 
ter. They had retired from the glare 
and ade of a city, and now their only 
wish was to see their darling child attain 
the age of womanhood, in the quiet and 
peaceful retirement they had fixed on for 
their future home. “ Yes, my Laura,” 














they would often say, * to see you happy 
is now the only wish of our hearts; our 
prayers shall ascend to that Being who is 
the just disposer of all events, that he 
will regard you with a parent’s eye. Oh, 
that thy life may be as happy as thou art 
dutiful and good !” 

Laura was young and lovely: Yes, love- 
ly as the first blush of morn. Her fea- 
tures were not perfectly regular, for there 
was so much of heaven in her appearance, 
that had it not been for some slight irre- 
gularity of feature, the beholder would 
have gazed with awe, rather than admira- 
tion. Her form corresponded with my 
idea of aseraph’s. She was pure and good. 
She was all soul. She appeared at times 
more than human. I have often viewed 
her in the light of a blessed angel, sent to 
guard, support, and comfort, this aged 
It appeared as if this Great Be- 
ing, who had thus made her so pure and 
good, feared that she might be contami- 


couple. 


| nated, by a longer stay onearth. It pleas- 


ed him, therefore, to take her to himself. 
Her health became extremely delicate; 
and it was evident to her doating parents, 
that the lovely plant which they had che- 
rished with so much fondness, would de- 
cay before it blossomed. 
dent: The brightness of her eyes—the 
deep flush of her cheek—the fatal cough 
—all too plainly told her days were al- 
most numbered. 


Yet it was evi- 


She gradually declined 
—and at last, without a sigh, without one 
Struggle, she gently sunk to rest in the 
bosom of her redeemer! The christian 
fortitude with which her parents were ena- 
bled to bear this afflicting stroke, was 
wonderful. They had nothing now to tie 
them tothisearth. Their every thought 
was now in heaven with their seraph and 
their God; and it was not long before 
their souls enjoyed that rest which is pro- 
mised to those who trust in God. They 

are now a happy “ family in Heaven.” 

SEPTEMBER. 

THE TOILET. 

PARISIAN FASHIONS. 

From the Journal des Dames, Feb. 15. 
Black velvet bonnets are now worn ve- 
ry low, round and full, with broad rims, 
and are half covered with long and broad 
feathers, either black or white. Bonnets 
of green or blue velvet are adorned with 
two aigrettes, one on each side of the 
bonnet, above the ribbons, and which 
meet in front. The bonnets of gros de 











Naples are of two kinds; some have three 











fillets of velvet round the crown, fasten- 
ed with gold buckles, and three other fil- 
lets interwoven, ending in buttons on the 
crown ; others have shells made of cloth, 
placed all round the crown of the bonnet, 
and the interior of these shells is lined 
with sattin, which is blue, white, or rose- 
coloured, while the other part of the bon- 
net is of the colour of an auricala, deep 
green, or royal blue, or solitaire. The 
hair is dressed high on the head; onthe 
top every part is covered with an Apol- 
lo’s knot, which is not decked with dia- 
monds -or flowers. Large flowers are 
used when the hair is dressed in curls, 
but when dreesed a la neige, onty very 
small flowers are ever seen. The hana- 
somest ball garlands which we have seen, 
were formed of hyacinths and roses, with- 
out leaves. In one instance, the violet, 
with leaves of silver, had a beautiful ef- 
fect: each douguet was fixed on with a 
rosette of pearls. 

The most fashionable dress waistcoats 
are made of broad ribbed velvet, with col- 
lars coming far down in front, and being 
much broader behind than before. 


VARIETY. 


ADVICE 

Would a man wish to offend his friends ? let him 
give them advice. Would a lover know the su- 
rest method by which to lose his mistress’? let him 
give her advice. Would a courtier terminate his 
sovereign’s partiality ’ let him offer advice. In 
short, are we desirous to be universally hated, 
avoided and despised, the means are always in our 
power; we have but to advise, and the consequences 
are infallible. Two young ladies, whose friendship, 
though apparently founded on the rock of eternal 
attachment, terminated in the following manner : 

“ My dear girl, | do not think your figure well suit- 
ed for dancing,and as asincere friend of your’s,| ad- 
vise you to refrain from it in future.” The other, de- 
lighted, as you may well suppose, with such a mark 
of friendship, rephed, “I feel very much obliged to 
my sweet friend for her advice ; and as this proof 
of her friendship demands some return, I would re- 
commend her to relinquish her singing, as some of 
her upper notes resemble the melodious squeakings 
of the feline race#”? The advice of neither was fol- 





| lowed; the one still continued to dance and the 





other to sing, and they never met but as bitter and 
implacable enemies.—{ Gazelle of Fashion. 


TEMPLE OF FEMALF FORTUNE. 
FROM KUTZEBUR’S TRAVELS. 

This temple really merits preservation. 
When Cori+lanus threatened his country 
at the head of an army of Volscians, his 
mother and his wife proceeded to his 
camp, to interfere for Rome. He relent- 
ed, and this temple was built in comme- 
moration of the event. A statue of Fe- 
male Fortune was erected to touch, It 
was miraculous, and had praised with a 
loud voice the matrons who subdued the 
resolution of Coriolanus. 

The temple is constracted of a sort of 
brickwork, is of a quadrangular form,and 
decorated with pilasters. Part of its 
architecture discovers a more refined 
taste ; and hence some of the learned are 
of opinion that the wife of Marcus Aure- 
lius had it repaired. 
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CON. IUGAL AFF EC TION. 

Cavades, king of the Persians, being deposed 
and imprisoned by his subjects, his queen, who 
alone remained attached to him in all his mis- 
fortunes, never failed to bring him necessaries 
with her own hands, though she was not permit- 
ted to see him. Observipg the keeper of the 
castle enamoured with her beauty, she so effec 
tually soothed his passion as to gain access to 


her husband, and thereby procured his enlarge 
ment: for, staying, as she often did, late in the 
evening, she dressed the king in her own ¢ lothes, 
in which he went out undiscovered, and having 


As she 


pretended to be sick, and not to leave her bed 


put on his, she remained in his stead. 


for some days, the cheat was not discovered till 
Cavades had time enough to make his escape 

Le fled to the king of the Futhalties, by whose 
assistance he was restored to his throne and 


kingdom. 
VANITY. 
If any human being was free from personal 
vanity, it must have been the second Duchess 
Charlotte-Elizabeth of 
Let us hear her own words. 


d’Orleans, Bavaria.— 
* T must certainly 
be monstrously ugly. I never had 


ture, 


a good fea- 
My eyes are small, my nose short and 
thick, my lips broad and thin. 
materials to form a beautiful face. Then I have 
flabby, lank cheeks, and long features, which 
suit ill with my low stature. 
legs are equally clumsy. 


These are not 


My waist and my 
Undoubtedly, | must 
appear to be an odious little wretch; and had I 
not a tolerably good character,no creature could 
endure me. 
jurer, to judge by my eyes that I have a grain 
of wit. 


I am sure a person must be a con- 


Tt was one day told to the Duke of Boque- 
lare, that two ladies of the court bad quarrel 
led, and very much abused each other. * Have 





they called one another ugly ?” asked the duke 
“No.” “ Very well,” answeredhe, “ then I will 
undertake to reconcile them.” 





LADY D’ARCY. 

This lady had three suitors, who were always 
quarrelling about her. Upon which she 
* Have patience, and I will marry you all;” which 
she literally did, one after another. Their names 
were Trenchard, Gage, and Hervey. 


said, 


A bachelor in Fortingal, Scotland, lately be- 
thought. him of taking unto himself a helpmate. 
His fair‘one consenting, the preliminaries were ar- 
ranged, and the parties appeared before the holy 
mat Are yé willing to take this woman to be 
your lawful wife ”" said the parson. The wide. 
groom hesitated. ‘I dinna freely ken, sir ;” at 
a out “Aye!” It now came to the 
lady’st answer ; scandalized by the back. 

oF the husband eléet, she, too, “dinna 
till’ she consulted her brither.” Off she set, 
the consultation ; but she stayed so long as 
it apparent to the bachelor that he was still 
- t0 live in single blessedunegs. 


_THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 











PCETRY. _ 


A MOTHER’S LOVE. 
From the “Siege of Valencia,” a Dramatic Poem. 
BY MRS, HEMANS, 
* GONZALEZ. 
We have but 
To bow the head in silence, when heaven’s voice 
Calls back the things we love. 
**ELMINA. 
—there are soft smiles and gentle 











Love! love! 


words, 
And there are faces skilful to put on 
‘The look we trust in—and ’tis mockery all ! 
A faithless mist, a desert vapour, wearing 
The brightness of clear waters, thus to cheat 
The thirst that semblance kindled !—There 
In all this cold and hollow world, no fount 
Of deep, strong, deathless love, save that within 
A mother’s heart. Itis but pride, wherewith 
To his fair son the father’s eye doth turn, 
Watching his growth. Aye, on the boy he k 
The bright glad creature springing in his pat! 
But as the heir of his great name, the young 
And stately tree, whose rising strength ere long 
Shall bear his trophies well.—And this is love ! 
—This is man’s love !—What marvel ’—you ne'er 
made 
Your breast the pillow of his infancy, 
While to the fulness of your heart’s glad heavings 
His fair cheek rose and fell ; and his bright hair 
Waved softly to your breath !—You ne’er kept 
watch 
Beside him, till the last pale star had set, 
And morn, all dazzling, as in triumph, broke 
On your dim weary eye ; not your’s the face 
Which, early faded through fond care for him, 
Hung o’er his sleep, and, duly as Heaven’s light, 
Was there to greet his waking! 
His couch, ne’er sung him to his rosy rest, 
Caught his last whisper when his voice from your’s 
Had learn’d soft utterance ; press’d your lip to his, 
When fever parch’d it ; hush’d his wayward cries 
Witb patient, vigilant, never wearicd love ! 
No! these are woman’s tasks !—In these ber youth, 
And bloom of cheek, and buoyancy of heart, 
Steal from her all unmarked !—My boys! my boy 
Hath vain affection borne with all for th 
—Whiy were ye given me ”” 


is none, 


\oks, 


SONG. 
From Dr. Percival’s Poems, just { 


O! had I the wings of a swallow, I’d fly, 
Where the roses are blossoming al] the year long, 
Where the landscape is alwaysa feast to the eye, 
And the bills of the warblers are ever in song ; 
O! then would I fly from the cold and the snow, 
And hie to the land of the orange and vine, 
And carol the winter away in the glow 
That rolls o’er the ever-green bower of the line. 


Indeed I would gloomily steal o’er the deep 
Like the storm-loving pctrel, that skims there 
alone ; 
I would take me a dear little martin to keep 
A sociable flight to the tropical zone ; 
How cheerily, wing by wing, over the sea, 
We would fiy from the dark clouds of winter 
away, 
Alid forever our song and our twitter should be— 
‘* To the land where the year is eternally gay.’ 


We would nestle awhile in the jessamine bowers, 
And take up our lodge in the crown of the palm, 

And live like the bee, on its fruits and its flowers, 
That always are flowing with honey and balm ; 

And there we would stay, till the winter is o’er, 
And April is chequered with sunshine and rain— 

O! then we would flit from that far distant shore, 
Over island and wave to our country again. 


Woes are good counsellors, and kindly show, 








What prosperous error never lets us know. 


You ne’er smoothed | 


—— oe 





** In reply to 


FOR THE GARLAND. 
“* When shall we two mect again 2” 


. 
Soon ! we two shal! meet again, ‘ 
Soon ! we two shall meet again, 
At fute’s decree we now must part ; ; : 
But Love says to my trembling heart, 
“Fear not. For though he now removes, 
** He cannot live from her he loves.” 
Yes—Thou wilt soon return—and then 
Thou wilt be happy—blessed again 
The sigh that rends thy heart, 
Shall be exchangec—and love’s sweet smile 
Shall all our happy hours beguile, t 
And we will never part. ‘ 
cs 
Ah, fare thee well! no: **’tis not vain, , 
“To hope that we shall meet again.” i 


This heart shall constant prove, and sure 
The pangs, which now it must endure, 
Shall soon be changed for love » and joy 
And happiness, without alloy oy 
Kind Heaven will sure direct the way, 
For so thy Ellen’s heart shall pray. 
Farewell my love ! i 
Thy plighted faith, thy holy vow ! 


. 


O yes! they both are heard e’en now 
In Heaven above. 
SEPTEMBER [ 
FOR THE GARLAND. 
If thou hast seen the evening vapour, if 


Oft convulsed by every breath ; 
Then thou hast seen frail life’s dim ta 
Extinguished by the touch of death 


6, 


p 


If thou hast seen the cheerful day, 
Gradu: lly withdraw its li igh t 

Then thou hast seen life fade aw ay; 
The hovering spirit take its flight 


If thou hast seen the tender vine, 
By some rude hand torn away 
Then thou hast seen the spirit pine, 

Loth to leave its load of clay. 








As thou has seen the tender sig! 


onvulse the breast from whence it cam 
So when the spirit mounted high, 
rhe breast’s convulsion is tne same. 





1f thou hast seen at dead of hig! 
Meteors fading in the sky 
Then thou hast seen life’s spark once 
Just as quickly fade and die. DANGER 1 
Shepherdstown, April 8th, 1822, ic 





FOR THE GARLAND. f} 
**OMNIA VINCIT AMOR-” 


Dear Mr, G. I'll tell to thee, 
A joke on my paramour ; 

His first acdc lress, (be fore caress, ) 
Was, ‘* Omnia vincit amor.” 


“Oh, Mr. Fop,” said I, ‘ pray st: 
And grow a little tamer, 

Ill manners this most surely is ! 
Your ** Omnia vincit amor,” 


Will never do, for gentle Sue, 
Therefore you must not name her ; 

But to Miss Stout, you still can spout, 
This “ Omnia vincit amor.” 


So dont me mock with * Quid est hoc 2? 
Nor in my presence name her; 

For Love has wings—and rules all things, 
Says “ Omnia vincit amor.” 


But a ee E. still urg’d his plea, 
] I at length grew tamer, 
Aad on May-day we both will say, 
That ‘Omnia vincit amor.” 


Eauren, Manca. SUSAN S"MPLE. 








